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DIGEST OF SELECTED ARTICLES 
AND DOCUMENTS 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENT OF ANTIAIRCRAFT 
ARTILLERY AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECT UPON AIRPLANE 
BOMBING OPERATIONS 


By Lt. Col. H. C. Barnes, C. A. C. 5 pages. Coast Artillery Journal, 
April, 1924, p. 255. 


The writer submits facts as to what has been accomplished 
in the development of antiaircraft guns and in the control of 
their fire, for consideration in connection with the possibilities 
of antiaircraft gun defense against airplane bombing operations. 

Four new types of antiaircraft guns now in progress of 
development are discussed. These are: 

1. The .50 caliber machine gun with a horizontal range of 
about 27,000 feet, a straight up range of 9,000 to 12,000 feet 
and a rate of fire of about 500 shots per minute. Fire control 
is to be maintained with this gun through new tracer ammuni- 
tion, visible by night up to 7,500 feet and by day up to 6,000 
feet. This gun is under manufacture for issue as a substitute 
for the .30 caliber weapon now used. 

2. The 37-mm. machine gun, firing high explosive shells 
with fuses so delicately adjusted that the shells, while safe to 
handle before firing, explode on contact with balloon fabric 
when discharged from the gun. A rate of fire of 100 to 120 
shots per minute is expected, with a straight up range of about 
14,000 feet, and tracer ammunition visible up to 10,000 feet. 
It is planned to install these weapons in batteries of four, 
operating with a single telescopic sight control and trained and 
fired by a single gunner. 

3. The 3-inch gun on a mobile mount with a rate of fire 
of 15 shots per minute, effective at altitudes up to 21,000 feet, 
and with 360 degrees traverse. It can be fired at an elevation 
of 80 degrees and has a horizontal range of more than 38,000 
feet with projectiles weighing fifteen pounds and containing a 
heavy bursting charge. Guns and mounts of this type are now 
under test at proving grounds. 
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4. The 4.7-inch gun firing a 45 pound shell to an effective 
altitude of about 30,000 feet. It is to be mounted on a mobile 
carriage with full traverse and equipped for power loading 
and with an automatic breech block to speed up firing. It 
can be fired at an elevation of 80 degrees. 

As a supplement to these new guns, it is stated that a 
system of indirect aiming for central control firing is being 
developed, which will speed up aiming and firing and require 
less personnel to operate than the old control method. 

The object sought by these developments in antiaircraft 
artillery is to drive bombing planes high into the air and thus 
minimize the possibilities of accurate bomb dropping. 

The four guns described above provide for effective firing 
in four different levels, and this is expected to make the air 
untenable for bombing planes up to 10,000 feet and dangerous 
up to 30,000 feet. Antiaircraft experts believe that this will 
afford a definite check to bombing operations, even without 
the support of combat planes to drive off the enemy aircraft. 

The author states that under the principle that the best 
defensive is the offensive-defensive, the best defense against 
enemy aircraft is found in offensive action of our aircraft 
against them; that the primary mission of our Air Service is 
an offensive mission—to seek out hostile airplanes and destroy 
them; that our Air Service is exactly the counterpart in the air 
of the Navy on the water; that, as our coast fortifications are 
built to relieve the Navy of the responsibility of defending 
our harbors, thus freeing it to assume its offensive role against 
the enemy fleet, so the antiaircraft guns are intended to relieve 
the Air Service of any defensive role and free it to assume the 
offensive—to seek out and destroy the enemy’s air forces. 

The writer maintains that the Air Service may have several 
secondary missions, such as bombing enemy ships or other 
permissible things, provided their accomplishments are com- 
mensurate with the consequent loss of life and materiel, but 
that we have not yet reached such a state of development, 
either in bomb dropping by the Air Service or in antiaircraft 
fire, as to permit us to arrive at a true judgment of the possi- 
bilities along this line. ; 

B. H. L. W. 
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FOREIGN IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT OF ARTILLERY 


By Major Laurent (French Army). Translated from Revue d’ Ariillerie, 
March, 1924, by Brig. Gen. W. Evans, C. M.G.,D.S.O. 7 pages. Journal 
of the Royal Artillery, June, 1924, p. 116. 


This article is a review by Commandant Laurent in the 
Revue d'Artillerie, March, 1924, on “Le mouvement des idee sa 
‘Vetranger en matiere d’Artillerie.”’” The review for the most 
part consists of extracts purporting to come from the article 
by Commdandant Laurent. 

The review sets forth briefly, except in the cases of the 
United States and Germany, the post war development in the 
artillery materiel of a few of the stronger powers, as illustrating 
the lessons learned by each in the World War. 

In the case of the United States, a considerable review is 
made of the Westervelt Board and the resulting action. It is 
brought out that we are developing in motorization, both in 
self-propelled mounts and tractor-drawn types. 

The author states that the Germans are short of materiel; 
but are centering on theoretical study. Research work is 
being carried on abroad. The Germans are also much interested 
in motorization since they have obtained a motor fuel from 
German coal extracts. 

Belgium has retubed captured German 77’s to 75 caliber, 
calling the retubed gun the 75 G P 3. 

Czeko-Slovakia has the Skoda factory which is producing 
mountain guns ranging in caliber from 75-mm. to 210-mm. 
The heavy guns are self-propelled. Schneider & Co. of France 
are working with Skoda. 

The Poles, the Rumanians, and the Serbians have a mixed 
equipment. They favor French models for 4” or 5” light 
howitzers and Schneider of Skoda mountain guns. 

Italy uses light howitzers and 75-mm. guns for division 
artillery. All heavy artillery is mechanical. They use a 65-mm. 
mountain gun. 

The Swiss are working to determine the best means of 
transport in such a mountainous country. 

The author believes that Great Britain has profited less 
than other nations from the lessons of the World War. 

In Russia, more faith is put in aircraft, motor traction, 
armored trains, and gas, than in artillery. 
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The conclusions are that every one aims at: longer range, 
even to making field guns heavier; lengthening the life of the 
guns; using means of checking the recoil on French buffer 
systems; increasing the field of fire laterally and vertically; 
speeding up manufacture and standardization of breeches and 
laying apparatus. Motorization is accentuated in those 
countries which are short of men and horses; where petrol does 
not exist, countries are carrying out research to produce a motor 
fuel. 

The article is of general interest only as one of the many 
periodical reviews of development in materiel which frequently 
appear in military publications. pdntyieh 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN, 1915 


Anonymous. 6 pages. Royal Tank Corps Journal, May, June, and 
July, 1924. 

In this interesting article the author analyzes several of 
the causes contributing to the failure of the Dardanelles opera- 
tion. The author refers frequently to the Report of the Dar- 
danelles Commission, to the despatches of Sir Ian Hamilton, 
and to ““The Dardanelles” by Sir E. C. Caldwell. 

The responsibility for the inception of the Dardanelles 
Campaign is authoritatively ascribed to Mr. Winston Churchill 
who believed that the decisive theater of war need not neces- 
sarily be the main theater. Apparently on his own initiative, 
Mr. Churchill ordered the bombardment of the outer forts of 
the Dardanelles on November 3, and December 13, 1914. 
Nothing was gained by this futile display of force with no 
apparent objective. On the contrary much was lost, for any 
hope of gaining surprise on a large scale in connection with the 
subsequent land operations was sacrificed. 

The author points out that the Dardanelles operation was 
in the nature of a detachment, and that for a detachment of 
force to be justified the detachment should contain an enemy 
force greater than itself, and should be able to rejoin its main 
body more quickly than the troops it contains can reach their 
main body. In the Dardanelles Campaign the Allies employed 
more troops than the Central Powers. Moreover, the Allies 
operated on exterior lines and their sea communications were 
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far larger and slower than were the rail communications of 
their adversaries. 

The intelligence organization was not adequate to the 
task. The objective and plan of campaign were based upon 
insufficient or misleading information. From the outset the 
enemy’s strength and morale were much underestimated, and 
throughout the campaign information concerning the condition 
of various portions of beach suitably located for landing 
operations was inaccurate or insufficient. 

The campaign was conducted in a more or less half-hearted 
manner. In the words of the author, “Instead of striking 
swiftly, suddenly and in overwhelming force, the campaign 
proceeded by fits and starts. * * * If these forces were 
not available at the time, the campaign should not have been 
undertaken—“It’s no good sending a baby to do a man’s 
jo a” 

At the time the original expedition was embarked no plan 
of operations concerning the tasks to be carried out by the 
troops was in existence, and the embarkation was rushed 
through in a haphazard manner. Much of the confusion and 
misunderstanding which prevailed during the initial landing 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula was due to the fact that even com- 
manding officers were not informed of the tasks which their 
units would have to carry out until the evening before the 
landing. 

The unsuitability of the flat trajectory guns of the Navy for 
attack against land defenses and mobile guns and howitzers, 
is pointed out. 

Other factors which the author believes contributed to 
failure were: inadequate reconnaissance, dispersion of effort, 
and lack of an adequate advanced base close to the scene of 
operations. 

The author asserts that there was a lack of cooperation 
between the Admiralty and the War Office and cites incidents 
in proof of his assertion. While stating that the creation of a 
Ministry of Defence coordinating the actions of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force cannot be secured at this time, the author con- 
tends that a Central Intelligence Bureau for col!ecting, con- 
sidering, and disseminating information from all the services 
should be established. 

J.R. D. 
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Les CoMBATS DE NuIT (NIGHT COMBAT) 


By Col. Jeze. French text, 10 pages. Revue d’Infanterie, May, 
1924, p. 549. 


The author takes for the subject of this study a chapter in 
the provisional regulations for the maneuver of infantry (1920) 
covering the subject of night combat. He states that the treat- 
ment of this class of operations has been reduced to one and 
one-half pages of text in the regulations, with the result that 
it deals only in generalities and is indefinite. It is in elabora- 
tion and for discussion of night combats, that the study was 
prepared. 

He states that there is a strong difference of opinion as to 
the utility of night combat. A small minority believe that wars 
of the future will have more and more recourse to darkness for 
the approach, prior to combat, and also for the attack of more 
or less extended hostile positions. A much more numerous 
majority are of the opinion that night combats have more 
difficulties than advantages, and that they will admit of night 
combat for only small] flanking operations, such as may be 
made by a battalion, or a regiment at most, on known terrain, 
against near and limited objectives. He states that the object 
of his study is to show how one can conceive and execute, even 
with large forces, night operations against remote objectives, 
over terrain little known, with the assistance of a map or of 
airplane photographs. 

The author presents his study by first stating the popular 
objections to night combats and then discussing the objections 
and presenting his arguments in favor of this class of operations. 
Briefly stated such objections are: 

1. Attack at night is as difficult as attack by day; the ap- 
proach only is facilitated; the action of the different arms and 
flanking fires remain the same because the employment of 
illuminating rockets renders night almost as clear as day. 

2. Artillery is as necessary to the success of night attacks 
as to day attacks, as is also the employment of tanks; but the 
employment of these arms at night is impossible. 

3. Night attacks must be limited to cowps de main, 
executed by troops d’elite against limited objectives, perfectly 
known. The power of the assailant rests neither with his 
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numbers nor with his armament, but in the reduction of the 
enemy’s morale, menaced by an unknown danger. They are 
executed better by small units than by others. 

4. Night attacks almost never have given important 
results; on the contrary they very often have led to dangerous 
incidents which become more frequent as the forces become 
numerically greater. 

Admitting that night attacks are even more difficult than 
attacks by day, the author contends that these difficulties are 
only such as are incident to sound instruction and training of 
troops, and that night attacks are not to avoid difficulties but 
to reduce losses. He claims that the employment of illuminat- 
ing rockets gives a limited and intermittent effect. Defensive 
fires of artillery are more or less dangerous in stabilized situa- 
tions but in war of maneuver, as the artillery has only a vague 
idea of the location of the front line, such fires will not be so 
effective. Flanking fire of machine guns, laid by day, are sub- 
ject to derangement by various causes at night and, due to the 
intermittent nature of the illumination, their effectiveness is 
reduced. 

As to employment of artillery in night attacks, the author 
contends that the statement that its employment is impossible 
is not exactly correct, as it has been employed in numerous 
' operations in the nature of “encaging”’ fire. It is not necessary 
to observe for this fire, which is laid by day, based upon 
definite objectives. 

With reference to the discussion of the size of the forces 
and the quality of the troops, the author states that there will 
be situations which will demand night attacks. Such would be 
the case of an enemy, shaken by a day attack, attempting to 
disengage himself at night and to reorganize. The immense 
results to be obtained by leaving an enemy no respite, but by 
attacking again and again, arriving at the hostile reserves at 
the same time as the enemy and turning his retirement into 
a rout, should admit of no hesitation. 

In his resumé of the discussion, the author states that the 
objections which one can make to night attacks are in opposi- 
tion to experience and do not resist reasoning. He is persuaded, 
for his part, that these combats will be more and more frequent 
in the future. It will be necessary to prepare the troops for 
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these operations in times of peace by instruction which will be 
long and delicate. For this it is absolutely essential: 

1. That officers must be convinced of the utility of this 
instruction. 

. 2. That they become familar with the characteristics and 
conditions of these operations and the practical rules governing 
them, in order to solve the difficulties that present themselves. 

3. Finally that they be in possession of a program and of 
methods of instruction that will permit them to study with the 
troops the problems that present themselves. 

With reference to the present French regulations on the 
subject, night attacks are probable under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. To profit by great superiority in personnel and material 
to crush an enemy before he has escaped or received reinforce- 
ments. 

2. To drive in outposts with a view to approaching near 
to the main line of resistance before daylight. 

3. To capture river crossings or defiles on the enemy’s 
front which are necessary for the deployment for the attack. 

4. To attack a force that information shows to be weakened 
for combat, morally and physically. 

The author enumerates in an historical summary, cases. 
of night attacks from the time of Frederick the Great to include 
the World War. 

C. L. 8. 


DELAYING ACTION (EINHALTENDES GEFECHT) 


An article in Wissen und Wehr (German military quarterly magazine), 
May, 1924; by Col. Jochim, German Army, Ret. Translation made at the 
G. 5. S. 35 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 610-BBB. 


This article is a reply on the part of the author to certain 
criticisms which have appeared with respect to the treatment 
of the subject “DELAYING ACTION” in the new German Field 
Service Regulations. 

In his general treatise on this subject, the author states 
that the “tactics of evasion” and the rear guard actions of the 
last years of the war were closely related in principle to delaying 
action, and that in future wars the numerically inferior but 
more mobile of the belligerents will frequently find occasion 
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for employing this method of combat and that, even in a battle 
on a wide front, a considerable part of the troops will often 
have to solve delaying problems, for example, to contain as 
many hostile forces as possible in a less important sector and 
to distract the opponent’s attention from a decisive point. 
The author meets the criticism that the new German 
Field Service Regulations do not prescribe ‘‘a special form of 
combat” for delaying action, as did the old German Infantry 
Drill Regulations of 1906, by stating: ‘‘As a matter of fact, 
even the old regulations were already averse to all schematiza- 
tion of combat operations, and this spirit prevades all our new 
regulations in a much more unmistakable manner. The 
World War was our teacher and the principal lesson which it 
has taught us—which, by the way, only confirms what we 
already knew—is that it is not form which leads to victory, 
but the spirit, superior leadership, clear military perception, 
and better training of the individual for independent thought 
andaction. * * * Weshould be grateful to our new regula- 
tions for having rejected every rigid form and every schematiza- 
tion * * * and for requiring from our highest com- 
manders down to the private soldier absolutely independent 
thought and logical action. * * * The cry for schematiza- 
tion, the attempt after every appearance of new regulations 
to force everything into rigid forms, is not new; it reminds us 
of the former demand for the ‘Normal Attack.’ The prepon- 


derant majority of humans subconsciously demands a scheme 


which they may apply in all cases without much thought on 
their part.” 

Another criticism takes exception to a provision contained 
in the new German Field Service Regulations, with respect 
to delaying action, which prescribes: ‘“‘As far as the troops are 
concerned, the ultimate purpose of the combat is not to be 
disclosed.” The author quotes pertinent examples from the 
Lodz campaign and the Western Front during the World 
War to prove the value of this provision and to show that under 
certain conditions the impetus of the operation is apt to suffer 
when the troops know beforehand that after all they are only 
to fight a delaying action. 

The demand made by one of its critics that the new Field 
Service Regulations should require the commander to announce 
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in orders not only his intentions but also to give his reasons 
therefor, the author rejects as being contradictory to the sim- 
plest conception of subordination and as savoring strongly of 
the first step toward a council of war, maintaining that such 
practice would soon be interpreted by subordinates as an at- 
tempt at justification in the eyes of the troops and as a mark 
of uncertainty on the part of the commander. The author 
further states that the new Field Service Regulations provide 
only that such disclosures shall not be made to the troops, 
meaning that they will not be included in orders, but for the 
rest, they allow full freedom to the commander, naturally 
leaving it to his judgment, depending entirely on the situation, 
as to what extent he deems it advisable to initiate his more 
important subordinate leaders in his inmost thoughts and 
ultimate aims; that this practice has held good in the past and 
will hold good in the future. 

The article is considered of value because it confirms 
certain principles taught at these schools and on account of its 
historical examples. ai 


ATTACK OF THE 10TH COLONIAL DIVISION, 25 SEPT., 1915 
(SECOND BATTLE OF CHAMPAGNE) 


By Maj. Janet. French text, 27 pages (maps). Revue Militaire 
Generale, March and April, 1924. 

This article consisting of two installments, is a detailed 
study of the attack of the 10th Colonial Division (II Corps) 
in the Second Battle of Champagne, 25 September, 1915. 
The 10th Division was the center division of the II Corps, the 
Moroccan Division being on its right and the 15th Colonial 
Division on its left. The II Corps had for its mission the 
capture of the second German position, the line: Butte de 
Souain—Navarine Farm—Hill 193. The VI Corps following 
in its track was to pass through the II Corps, enlarge the 
breach in the enemy line and exploit the success. 

The 10th Division attacked with brigades abreast, the 
20th Brigade on the right, the 19th Brigade on the left; brigades 
in columns of regiments. The lst Regiment (Foreign Legion) 
constituted the division reserve. The objectives were: the 
first German position, the intermediate position, and the second 
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German position along the line: Butte de Souain—Navarine 
Farm—Hill 198. 

The attack which was preceded by three days’ artillery 
preparation was launched at 9:15 AM, 25 September, progressed 
rapidly through the first two objectives and arrived before the 
final objective at 10:30 AM; an advance of from two to three 
kilometers. Progress was here held up by French heavy 
artillery firing short on the German position and by the bad 
mixing of units; the regiments attacking in column, having 
become intermingled. German resistance was slight at this 
time, but by the time the artillery fire could be arrested and 
the lines reorganized, the enemy was able to reorganize and to 
offer sufficient resistance to check the attack. 

The author makes certain observations of general interest 
as a result of this study. The limited success of the 10th 
Division, he attributes, in the first place, to the supporting 
heavy artillery firing which fell short of the final objective, 
and to the fact that this firing continued from 10:30 AM to 
3:30 PM before it could be arrested, although signals were 
sent up by the infantry and every effort was made to get 
messages back. A heavy rain during the attack prevented 
artillery observation and aerial liaison, liaison by runners was 
disorganized, and the division commanders and both brigade 
commanders became casualties. The failure of supports to 
come up, due to the commanders having become casualties 
and to poor communications, also had a certain effect on the 
front line commanders who generally were influenced by the 
feeling of isolation which they experienced when support 
failed to arrive. None of the division reserves were engaged in 
this attack due to the above causes. The VI Corps, following 
the II Corps, had specific orders not to enter the attack until 
the enemy’s position had been ruptured by the II Corps, 
hence it did nothing to reinforce the attack. 

The author further mentions, as contributing causes, the 
fact that battalion assault waves were too close together, 
resulting in an early union of the waves, the mixing of units, 
and general disorganization. This confusion was increased 
by the formation for the attack—column of regiments— 
resulting in the intermingling of units. The infantry received 
no support from the accompanying artillery since animals 
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of the latter had been killed, thus preventing forward displace- 
ment. The division artillery did not have definite objectives 
and consequently was ineffectively employed. The combat 
lacked proper direction by the commander. The author ob- 
serves that “the commander must always keep in touch with 
his troops, either in person or through his general staff officers, 
in order to be properly informed of the situation. If he im- 
mobilizes himself by remaining at his too remote command 
post he will be unable to direct the action. On the other hand, 
too frequent moves of the commander render communication 
difficult between himself and his subordinates. The problem 
of liaison between commanders and his troops, as between 
infantry and artillery, is of capital importance and a most 


difficult one to solve.” 
7. ae, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE 1ST (BRITISH) DIVISION ON THE 
BELGIAN COAST IN 1917 


By Lt. Col. W. G. S. Dobbie, C. M. G., D. S. O., R. E. 20 pages 
(illustrations and maps). Royal Engineers Journal, June, 1924, p. 185. 


This article should prove of exceptional interest to officers 
studying the subject of landings on hostile shores. It describes 
the general plan and detailed preparations made for a landing 
by the 1st Division (British) in 1917 on that part of the Belgian 
coast held by the Germans. 

The operation was to be executed in conjunction with the 
offensive operations of the Fifth Army (British) in the Ypres 
salient; the objective being the capture or neutralization of the 
German submarine bases on the Belgian coast. 

The XV British Corps (Ist and 2d Divisions), in June, 
1917, relieved the French in the coastal sector on the extreme 
left of the Allied line. 

The general plan was based on the assumption that the 
offensive of the Fifth Army would tend to draw the German 
reserves from the coast to the south. When the advance of 
this Army had reached a certain point, it was planned to attack 
with the XV Corps parallel to the coast. The country over 
which the advance of the XV Corps would take place was low- 
lying and water-logged, and the attack involved the forcing 
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of a crossing over the Yser river. The turning of the German 
right flank by landing the 1st Division in rear of the enemy’s 
defenses, was therefore an important part of the plan of the 
XV Corps. 

While the advance of the Fifth Army was not sufficient 
to justify attack by the XV Corps, and the proposed landing 
was not carried out, the description of the difficulties to be 
overcome, and the preparations made for the landing is a 
valuable contribution to the literature on the subject of landings 
on hostile shores. 

R. R. R. 


THE OCCUPATION OF MICHIGAN 


By Elbridge Colby, Captain of Infantry, United States Army. Type- 
written article, not dated, 8 pages. 


In this article the author reviews briefly the British 
military occupation of Michigan during the War of 1812 as an 
incident in the history of military government. Five official 
War Department documents are mentioned by him as note- 
worth, viz.: (1) the capitulation signed at Detroit in the face 
of the British attack; (2) the initial proclamation of the British 
commander; (3) a letter from Colonel Proctor to Chief Justice 
Augustus B. Woodward of Detroit; (4) Justice Woodward’s 
reply, and (5) Colonel Proctor’s second proclamation providing 
for the government of the territory. 

The first and second of these documents are quoted by the 
author. The fourth is quoted in part. With reference to the 
other two, the author merely mentions points regarded by him 
as of interest. All are discussed from a legal historical stand- 
point. 

The principal points discussed are: whether a military 
commander may include in a capitualtion the surrender of 
troops on their “way to join” his forces; whether he may 
include places and territory not in fact under his actual im- 
mediate control at the time of the surrender; whether the sur- 
render of a place amounts to its cession to the conqueror; 
whether a proclamation announcing the establishment of 
military government is essential from a purely legal standpoint; 
whether, if the local civil officials of a portion of the United 
States continue to perform their functions under the military 
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government of an invader, they would thereby violate the 
Constitutional provision that “No persons holding any office 
of profit or trust under the United States shall, without the 
consent of Congress, accept any present, emolument, office, or 
title, of any kind whatever, from any foreign state;” and 
whether the military occupant may collect revenues and 
exact contributions from the inhabitants of the occupied 
area. The author reaches an affirmative conclusion as to the 
first and last of these points, and negative as to the others. 

While the conclusions reached by the author are little 
more than rather generally recognized and well settled principles 
of military government, yet the student who may be seeking 
light upon the purely historical development of those princi- 
ples will find both the discussion and the wealth of citations to 
be peculiarly helpful. Not the least valuable feature of the 
article is the fact that the author brings to light a historical 
example, hitherto not commonly cited, of the exercise bya 
foreign foe of military government upon our soil. 

C. M. D. 














REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
IN THE LIBRARY 





A STUDY OF THE INTERNAL FUNCTIONING OF A SECOND (IN- 
TELLIGENCE) BUREAU IN CAMPAIGN 


By Ch. Paquet, Brevet Major (French Army). Translation (extracts) 
made at the G. S.S. 135 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 1410-M. 


The author in this study discusses the Second Bureau of the 
general staff of the French Army, which corresponds to the 
G-2 section of the general staff in the U. S. Army, with par- 
ticular reference to its importance, its relations with com- 
manders, and the principles that should govern its organiza- 
tion and employment. But the most interesting parts are 
those in which he describes the growth and development of 
the Second Bureau during the World War and illustrates its 
operations by the use of concrete examples. 

Although the Second Bureaus of the filed armies entered 
the World War with sufficient training and proper organiza- 
tion, those of the army corps and smaller units did not. For 
instance, it had been decided before the war that during mobil- 
ization the chiefs of the Second Bureaus of the army corps 
would be detailed for training with the Second Bureaus of the 
field armies. This was done, but the time was too short for 
thorough instruction. Not only was the preparation of the 
officers of the Second Bureau in the lower units imperfect, but 
the great majority of all officers were insufficiently oriented 
on the importance of the duties performed by intelligence 
officers. In certain subordinate general staffs, the officers of 
the Second Bureau, lacking training and also proper direction 
by their superiors, were often taken away from their normal 
duties during the first part of the campaign. While these 
officers could gather a mass of information from prisoners and 
documents and from other sources they were not trained in 
verifying, interpreting, and evaluating the information obtained 
and drawing correct conclusions therefrom. These latter 
most important functions of intelligence officers were performed, 
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as a rule, only in the Second Bureaus of the field armies. These 
conditions were gradually improved until in 1916, after the 
experiences of two years of war,:the Second Bureaus of all 
units were efficiently organized and trained. 

Chapter IV, contains two very interesting historical 
examples: the operations of the Second Bureau of the Sixth 
French Army during the Battle of the Somme in 1916, and that 
of the Third French Army in the preparation for an offensive 
in the direction of Roy and Saint Quentin in 1917. The 
functioning of the Second Bureau in these two historical ex- 
amples is covered in such detail that this part of the study is of 
great instructional value. 

Chapter VI, The Study and Interpretation of Intelligence, is 
also very instructive. It in are discussed the indications made 
by an army in a retreat and in an offensive. Two historical 
examples are given. The German retreat to the Hindenburg 
Line in 1917 is an example of a study of the indications made 
by an army in a retreat, and the German offensives in Picardie 
and Champagne in 1918 are similar studies of armies on the 
offensive. 

The remainder of this study consists of a discussion of the 
doctrine, principles, and methods of the intelligence service of 
the French Army. When reading these parts, one can readily 
imagine that one is reading an American text on combat 
intelligence. Since the French and American armies were so 
closely associated in the World War, this isnot difficult to 
understand. 

This study is well worth a careful perusal, because the 
author has handled it in a thoroughly practical manner and, 
thanks to his experience, has been able to stress the important 


parts for the benefit of the reader. 
E. W. W. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By George F. Kohn. 77 pages. (American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences; Philadelphia, 1924.) Library No. 341. 


LE SYSTEME DE GUERRE DE NAPOLEON—(NAPOLEON’S SYSTEM 
OF WAR) 


By General Camon. Frenct text, 137 pages (47 maps). (Berger- 
Levrault, Paris, 1923.) Library No. 356.0. 


L’AVIATION ET LA SECURITE FRANCAISE—(AVIATION AND THE 
SECURITY OF FRANCE) 


By Capt. Rene Fonck. French text, 317 pages. (Editions Bossard, 
Paris, 1924.) Library No. 357.70. 


WuHo’s WHO IN AMERICA—1924-1925 
Edited by A. N. Marquis. 3546 pages. (A biographical dictionary of 


notable living men and women of the United States.) (A. N. Marquis & 
Co., Chicago.) Library No. 312. 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN AND ITALIAN-ENGLISH NAVAL AND MILITARY 
TERMS 
Compiled by Maj. M. C. Maunsell. 

ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH NAVAL AND MILI- 
TARY TERMS 
Compiled by Maj. M. C. Maunsell. 


THE 4TH (QUEEN’S OWN) HUSSARS IN THE GREAT WAR 
By Capt. Evans and Maj. Laing (British Army). 


A WAR MINISTER AND HIS WORK 


By General von Stein. 


DIARY AND INDEX OF THE WAR 
Compiled by the London Times. 


THE FIFTH (BRITISH) ARMY IN MARCH, 1918 
By W. S. Sparrow. 
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GERMAN S_ ATEGY IN THE GREAT WAR 
By Lt. Col. P. Neame (British Army). 


LIFE OF SiR STANLEY MAUDE 
By Maj. Gen. Sir C. E. Callwell, K. C. B. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WORLD WAR 
By Gen. Freytag-Loringhoven. (English text.) 

OFFICIAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918; 
VoL. VII—SINAI AND PALESTINE 
By H. S. Gullett. 


HISTORY OF THE 2D (BRITISH) DIVISION; VOL. II 
By E. Wyrall. 


ADVENTURE OF DUNSTERFORCE 
By Maj. Gen. L. C. Dunsterville (British Army). 


East AFRICAN FORCE 
By Brig. Gen. C. P. Fendall, C. B., C. M. G., D. S. O. 


DIARY OF A YEOMANRY MEDICAL OFFICER 
By Capt. O. Teichman (British Army). 





THE NEW ZEALAND DIVISION (NEW ZEALAND’S EFFORT IN 
THE GREAT WAR) 8 VOLS. 
By Col. H. Stewart, C. M. G., D. S. O., M. C. (Vol. II); Lt. Col. £- 


Guy Powles, C. M. G., D.S. 0. (Vol. tBeond 1 Maj. Fred Waite, D. S. O 
N. Z. E. (Vol. I). 


MESOPATAMIA, 1914-15 
By H. B. Reynardson. 


THE MACEDONIAN CAMPAIGN 
By L. Villari. 


OVER THE BALKANS IN SOUTH RUSSIA 
By H. A. Jones. 


HISTORY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN FORCES IN FRANCE 
By J. Buchan. 
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A CHAPTER OF MISFORTUNES 
By Maj. Gen. W. D. Bird, C. B., C. M. G., D.S. O. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY DISPATCHES (BRITISH) 9 VOLS. 


MESOPOTAMIA CAMPAIGN; VOL. I 
By Brig. Gen. F. J. Moberly, C. B., C.S. L., D. S.L., p.s. ¢. 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 1914-1916 AND ITS CRITICAL DE- 
CISIONS 
By General von Falkenhayn. (English text.) 


WITH THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION 
By Maj. H. M. Donohoe (British Army). 
HISTORY OF THE 6TH CAVALRY BRIGADE (BRITISH) 
By Lieut. J. B. Bickersteth (British Army). , 
THE DEFEAT OF AUSTRIA 
By Rev. E. C. Crosse, D. S. O., M. C. 
BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER EAST, 1914-1918; 2 VOLs. 
By E. Dane. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
By Maj. H. L. Fooks, U.S. A., Ret. 


ARMY AND NAVY OF AMERICA (HISTORY) f 


By b K. Neff. 624 pages (numerous engravings). (Publ. by 
John ¢ dane Phila., 1845.) Library No. 940. 
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NOTE:—The following is a list of periodicals received currently in the 


Library: 


Weeklies. 


Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette (English). 
Army and Navy Journal. 
Army and Navy Register. 
Engineering News-Record. 
Literary Digest. 
. L’Illustration (French). 
| London Illustrated News (English). 
: Militar-Wochenblatt (German). 
: Saturday Evening Post. 
i The Outlook. 
: f Time. 


Semi-M onthlies. 


American Rifleman. 
Canadian Military Gazette. 
Revue de Paris (French). 
Recruiting News. 

The Pointer. 


' Monthlies. 


Aero Digest. 
Boletin del Ejercito (Cuban). 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 
Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires (Belgian). 
Coast Artillery Journal. 
Chemical Warfare. 
Current History. 
Infantry Journal. 
International Book Review. 
Memorial de Artilleria (Spanish). 
Military Surgeon. 
National Geographic. 
Review of Reviews. 
Revue d’Infanterie (French). 
Revue d’Artillerie (French). 
Revue Militaire Generale (French). 
Revue Militaire Suisse (Swiss). 
Reyal Artillery Journal (English). 
Scientific American. 
Scientific Monthly. 
Tank Corps Journal (English). 

; The Bookman. 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 
World’s Work. 
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Bi-Monthlies. 


Army Ordnance. 

Field. Artillery Journal. 
Military Engineer. 
Quartermaster Review. 
Revue de Cavalerie (French). 
The Annals. 


Quarterlies. 


Americana. : 
American Journal of International Law. 
American Historical Review. 
Army Quarterly (English). 

Cavalry Journal (U. S.). 

Cavalry Journal (English). 

Foreign Affairs. 

Geographical Review. 

Journal of American History. 
Marine Corps Journal. 

North American Review. 

Royal Engineers Journal (English). 


Royal United Service Institution (English). 


The Remount. 
The Spur. 

Wissen und Wehr. 
Yale Review. 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES OF MILITARY INTEREST 
THAT HAVE APPEARED IN MAGAZINES 


UNITED STATES 


MILITARY MAGAZINES 


Army Ordnance. July-August, 1924: Browning 37-mm. 
Automatic Guns; The New Corps Tractor; Origin and 
Development of Weapons. 

Coast Artillery Journal. July, 1924: The Strategic Importance 
of the Hawaiian Islands; The Development of Coast 
Artillery Principles in the Defense of Oahu; Long Range 
Aerial Position Finding and Adjustment of Fire. 

August, 1924: The American Expeditionary Forces 
in Siberia; The Petroleum Industry and Its Influence on 
the Role of Coast Artillery; The Importance of Mobiliza- 
tion Day (National Defense Test). 

Field Artillery Journal. July-August, 1924: The First Field 
Artillery Brigade at Soissons. 

Military ©. rgeon. July, 1924: The Duties and Responsibilities 
of the Medical Department in the Formulation of Mobili- 
zation Plans; Resume of Experiences and Work Accom- 
plished in Russia with the American Relief Administra- 
tion, 1921-1923; The Medical Field Service School. 

August, 1924: The Neuro-Psychic Functions con- 
cerned in Leadership (see digest). 

Quartermaster Review. July-August, 1924: The Connecting 
Link Between Rail and Front—Our New Six-wheeled 
Class C Truck. 


NON-MILITARY MAGAZINES 


American Historical Review. July, 1924: The Military Studies 
of George Washington. 

Current History. August, 1924: Ludendorff—Leader of German 
“Revenge”; Armies and Navies of the World. 

Review of Reviews. August, 1924: The Great Anniversary, 
1914-24. } 
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ENGLAND 


Army Quarterly. July, 1924: Japan and the United States of 
America; Some Notes on the Ecole Superieure de Guerre, 
Paris; Notes on the German Post-War Training Regula- 
tions; The Origin of certain Military Expressions and 
Customs; Reviews on the following books: The Empire 
at War; A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages; 
East Persia—A Backwater of the Great War. 

Cavalry Journal. July, 1924: Russian Cavalry Operations in 
East Prussia—the Defeat of Rennenkampf; A Cavalry 
Fight near Aleppo. 

Journal of the Royal Artillery. June, 1924: Foreign Ideas on 
the Subject of Artillery (see digest). 

Royal Engineers Journal. June, 1924: The Operations of the 
1st (British) Division on the Belgian Coast in 1917 (see 
digest); The Adventures of a Bridging Train in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Royal Tank Corps Journal. June and July, 1924: Some con- 
siderations on the Dardanelles Campaign, 1915 (concluded 


—see digest). 


FRANCE 
Revue d’Infanterie. May, 1924: Night Combat (see digest). 
June, 1924: Tanks in Liaison with Infantry—Counter 
Offensive of June 11, 12, and 18, 1918. 
Revue Militaire Generale. July, 1924: The IV Corps (French) 
on the Oureq (to be continued). 
August, 1924: The IV Corps (French) on the Ourceq 
(concluded). 
GERMANY 
Militar-Wochenblatt. June, 4 1924: The German Cavalry in 
1915 in Lithuania and Kurland; The Bluff of the 10 
kilometer Retreat of the French prior to the beginning of 
the War in 1914; The Tank in the Modern Conduct of War. 
June 18, 1924: A French Conclusion as to the Causes 
of the German Defeat in the World War. 
June 25, 1924: The Next Great War. 
July 11, 1924: Signal communications in the Infantry 
Attack; Is the Cavalry an Auxiliary Arm? 
July 25, 1924: The French Conduct of War in 1917; 
War Experiences concerning Artillery Ammunition Supply. 
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INDEX TO SELECTED MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 
DOCUMENTS, AND BOOKS 


AIR SERVICE 
See under Artillery, Coast (Position Finding). 


ARMS, AUTOMATIC 
See also under Weapons. 
Browning 
BROWNING 37-mMM. AUTOMATIC GUNS. 1 page. By C. P. Wilhelm.— 
Army Ordnance, July-Aug., 1924, p. 422. 


ARTILLERY, COAST 


See also under Hawaii; Industrial_Preparedness (Petroleum); World War 
(Ammunition). 


Position Finding 


LONG RANGE AERIAL POSITION FINDING AND ADJUSTMENT OF FIRE. 
9 pages. By Lt. Col. A. L. Fuller.--Coast Arty. Jour., July, 1924, 
p. 34. 


ARTILLERY, FIELD 
See also under World War (Ammunition). 
Counterbattery 


COUNTERBATTERY WoRK. Lecture delivered by Brig. Gen. D. E. 
Aultman, U. S. A., to the students, Army Center of Artillery 
Studies, Feb. 26, 1919. 8 pages.—Information Bulletin No. 67, 
(for all F. A. officers), p. 19. 


Development 


FOREIGN IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT OF ARTILLERY. 6 pages. yA Maj. 
Laurent (French Army). (Translated from ok Artillerie, 


Mar., 1924, by Brig. Gen. W. Evans, C. M. G., D O.)—Jour. 
Royal Arty., June, 1924, p. 116. (See digest.) 
World War 


THE First FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE AT SOISSONS. 19 pages (maps 
and illustrations). An repr conference at F. A. School, 
Apr. 28, 1924; by Maj. A. Craig.—F. A. Jour., July-Aug., 
1924, p. 317. 


AVIATION 


L’AVIA"ION ET LA SECURITE FRANCAISE. (AVIATION AND THE SECURITY 
OF FRANCE). By Capt. Rene Fonck. French text, 317 pages. 
Library No. 357.70. 


CAVALRY 
See also under World War (Russian Front). 


Is CAVALRY AN AUXILIARY ARM? German text, 1 col.—WMilitar- 
Wochenblatt, July 11, 1924, p. 33 
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World War 


THE GERMAN CAVALRY IN 1915 IN LITHUANIA AND KURLAND. German 
text, 2 cols. By Gen. von Freytag-Loringhoven.—Militar- 
Wochenblatt, 5 | 1924, p. 634. (To be translated.) 

A CAVALRY Ficur Near ALEPPO se: 26, 1918). 5 pages (map). 
By Lt. Col. W. J Lambert, D. S. O.—(British) Cav. Jour., July, 
1924, p. 314. 

OPERATIONS OF THE 2D CAVALRY DIVISION IN THE FLANDERS HILLS 
(14 Apr.-1 May, 1918)—SrEcoND BATTLE OF FLANDERS. 16 
pages (typed). By Capt. Oudin (French Army). (Translated 
at the G. S. from Revue de Cavalerie, Mar.-Apr., 1924.) In- 
ented File No. 320-EE. (Continued in May-June, 1924 
num ° 


CUSTOMS, MILITARY 


THE ORIGIN OF a rag MILITARY EXPRESSIONS AND CUSTOMS. 6 
— By Mai. C. T. Tomes, D. S. O., M. C.—Army Quarterly, 
July, ‘1924, p. 358. 


ENGINEERING, MILITARY 


World War 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BRIDGING TRAIN IN MESOPOTAMIA. 16 pages 
(illustrated). By Maj. E. W. C. Sandes, D. S. O., M. C., R. E.— 
Royal Engrs. Jour., June, 1924, p. 233. 


EUROPE 


EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION—RAW MATERIALS—Foop SUPPLIES— 
MANUFACTURING—LABOR.—Manchester Guardian Commerical, 
— Mar. 29, Apr. 26, May 31, and July 12, 1923; on file in 

ibrary. 


FOODSTUFFS 
See under Europe. 


FOREIGN ARMIES AND NAVIES 
ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 2 pages. By G. Schornstheimer. 
—Current History, Aug., 1924, p. 883. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


France 
See under Aviation. 


Japan 


JAPAN - a4 THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 8 pages (map). By 
Maj. A. C. Alford (British Army, Ret.).—Army Quarterly, July, 
1924, p. 286. Subject matter: Takes up in a general way the 
political and economic advantage to Japan to expand into Man- 
churia rather than to the Philippines. 


HAWAII 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 4 pages. 
By Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall, U. S. A.—Coast Arty. Jour., 
July, 1924, p. 1. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COAST ARTILLERY PRINCIPLES IN THE DEFENSE 
oF OAHU. 2 pages. By Maj. W. K. Wilson.—Coast Arty. Jour., 


July, 1924, p. 31. 


HISTORY, MILITARY 
A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Sir Charles 
(An editorial review.) 4 pages.—Army 


Oman, K. B. E., M. P. 
Quarterly, July, 1924, p. 433. 
Washington 
THE MILITARY STUDIES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 6 p By Col. 
O. L. Spaulding, Jr.—Amer. Historical Review, July, 19: 1924 p. ¥ 678. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 
See also under National Defense. 
Petroleum 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE ROLE OF 
8 pages. By Lt. Col. J. Prentice.—Coast 


Coast ARTILLERY. 
Arty. Jour., Aug., 1924, p. 117 


LEADERSHIP 
See under Psychclogy. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
THE ORGANIZATION AND THE WORK OF THE ae, OF NATIONS. By 


G. F. Kohn. 177 pages. Library No. 34 


LOGISTICS 
Tractors 
THE NEw Corps TRACTOR. 3 pages (illustrated).—Army Ordnance, 
July-Aug., 1924, p. 443. 
Transportation 
THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN RAIL AND Front—OurR NEw SIx 
WHEELED CLass C Truck. 3 pages (illustrated). By Brig. 
“" A. C. Dalton, Q. M. C.——Q. M. Review, July-Aug., 1924, 
p. 5. 
LUDENDORFF 


LUDENDORFF—LEADER OF GERMAN “REVENGE.” 
Spray.—Current History, Aug., 1924, p. 762. 


8 pages. By L. 


MACHINE GUNS 
See under Arms, Automctic; Weapons. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
RESUME OF EXPERIENCES AND WORK ACCOMPLISHED IN RUSSIA WITH 
THE AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, 1921-1923. Part II. 

17 pages. By Maj. F. H. Foucar.—Mil. Surgeon, July, 1924, p. 20. 


Field Service School 
THE MEDICAL FIELD SERVICE SCHOOL. 11 pages. By Lt. Col. C.R 
Reynolds.—Mil. Surgeon, July, 1924, p. 62. 
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Mobilization Plans 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MEDICAL —= 
IN THE FORMULATION OF MOBILIZATION PLANS. 7 
Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland, U. S. A.—Mil. Surgeon, joy 24, p. iL 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


OCCUPATION OF MICHIGAN. 8 pages by Capt. Elbridge Colby. In- 
structors’ File No. 25-B. (See digest.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Industries 


Our INDUSTRIES AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. 3 pages. By Hon. J. W. 
Weeks, Sec’y of War. Published in American | Ararer ad (The 
National Magazine for Manufacturers), May, 1924. (Extract.) 


Mobilization 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MOBILIZATION Day. (NATIONAL DEFENSE TEST). 
2% pages (editorial).—Coast Arty. Jour., Aug., 1924, p. 157. 


OPERATIONS, MILITARY 
Delaying Actions 


DELAYING ACTION. (EINHALTENDES GEFECHT). An article in Wissen 
und Wehr (German military quarterly magazine), May, 1924. 
By Col. Jochim. (Translated at the G. S.S.). 35 pages (typed). 
Instructors’ File No. 610-BBB. (See digest.) 


Maneuvers 


FRENCH RHONE VALLEY MANEUVERS, 1923 (ORDERS AND INSTRUC- 
TIONS). 173 ( ). (Translated at the G. S. S. from 
—s Frenc ar Dept. Documents.) Instructors’ File No. 


MANEUVRES D’AUTOMNE DANS LA VALEE DU RHONE. (AUTUMN 
MANEUVERS IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE). French text, 20 
in Gil >. es A _—. Rene Andriot.—Revue Militaire Generale, 

p. 


Night Combat 


LEs COMBATS DE Nuit. (NIGHT CoMBAT). French text, 10 pages. 
By Col. Jeze.—Revue d’Infanterie, May, 1924, p. 549. (See digest.) 


PETROLEUM 
See under Industrial Preparedness. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Leadership 


THE NEURO-PsyCHIC FUNCTIONS CONCERNED IN LEADERSHIP. 18 
pages. | — F. F. Hutchins, O. R. C.—Mil. Surgeon, Aug., 
» Pp. . 


RAW MATERIALS 
See under Europe. 
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REGULATIONS 


NOTES ON THE GERMAN PosT-WAR TRAINING REGULATIONS. 5 pages. 
By Mai. Sir T. Thompson, Bart., M. C., 3d Hussars.—Army 
Quarterly, July, 1924, p. 352. 


SCHOOLS, MILITARY 
France 


SomME NOTES ON THE ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE GUERRE, PARIS. By 
Bvt. Lt. Col. G. G. Waterhouse, M. C., R. E.—Army Quarterly, 
July, 1924, p. 325. 


SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS IN THE INFANTRY ATTACK. German text, 
3 cols.—Militar-W ochenblatt, July 11, 1924, p. 30. 


TACTICS 
See under Operations, Military (Delaying Actions), (Night Combat). 
TANKS 


THE TANK IN THE MODERN CONDUCT OF WAR. German text, 1 col.— 
Militar-Wochenblatt, June 4, 1924, p. 642. (To be translated.) 


TRACTORS 
See under Logistics. 


TRANSPORTATION 
See under Logistics. 
WARS 


Le SYSTEME DE GUERRE DE NAPOLEON. (NAPOLEON’S SYSTEM OF 
Wark). By General Camon. French text, 137 pages (47 maps). 
Library No. 356.0. 

THE NEXT GREAT WAR. German text, 2 cols.—Militar-Wochenblatt, 
June, 25, 1924, p. 714. Subject matter: German critique of an 
article in Royal Engrs. Jour., Mar., 1924, by Capt. B. H. Liddell- 
Hart, British Army. (To be translated.) 


WEAPONS 
See also under Arms, Automatic. 


Development of 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF WEAPONS. 4 pages. By F. L. Lazarus. 
—Army Ordnance, July-Aug., 1924, p. 459. 


WORLD WAR 
See also under each arm and branch of service; and under Engineering, Military. 


THE GREAT ANNIVERSARY, 1914-24. 12 pages. By F. H. Simonds.— 
Review of Reviews, Aug., 1924, p. 157. Subject matter: The 
political and economic situation to date. 

A FRENCH CONCLUSION AS TO THE CAUSES OF THE GERMAN DEFEAT 
IN THE WORLD War. German text, 3 cols. By Gen. v. Kuhl.— 
Militar-Wochenbdlatt, June 18, 1924, p. 690. (To be translated.) 

THE BLUFF OF THE 10 KILOMETER RETREAT ON THE FRENCH PRIOR TO 
THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR IN 1914. German text, 14% cols.— 
Miliiar-Wochenblatt, June 4, 1924, p. 640. (To be translated.) 
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A. E, F. 
See under World War (Siberia). 


Ammunition 


War EXPERIENCES CONCERNING ARTILLERY AMMUNITION SUPPLY. 
German text, 3 cols. (sketch). By Maj. Buhle (German Army).— 
Militar-W ochenblatt, July 25, 1924, p. 87. (To be translated.) 


Battles 
See also under Artillery, Field (World War). 


THE BATTLE OF MATz. 32 Prene (typed). Translated at the G.S. S. 
(Extract from official nch reports by Marshal Petain.) In- 
structors’ File No. 1200-GG 


British Army 
See also under World War (Great Britain). 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE 1sT (BRITISH) DIVISION ON THE BELGIAN 
Coast IN 1917. 20 rag) ie ag ig ar me maps). By Bvt. Col. 
W. G. 8. Dobbie, C D. Ss. O E.—Royal Engrs. Jour., 
June, 1924, p. 185. (See digest.) 


Dardanelles 


SOME CONSTRUCTIONS ON THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN, 1915. 3% 
pages.—Royal Tank Corps Jour., May, June, and July, 1924. 
(See digest.) 


France 
Le 4E CorPs D’ARMEE SUR L’OuRCQ. (THEIV ARMy Corps (FRENCH) 


ON THE OuRCQ). French text, 15 pages (map). By Gen. Boelle.— 
Revue Militaire Generale, July, 1924, p. 481, and Aug., 1924, p. 561. 

THE FRENCH CONDUCT OF WAR IN 1917. German text, 4 cols. By 
Gen. v. Kuhl.—Militar-Wochenblatt, July 25, 1924, p. 82. (To 
be translated.) 


Great Britain 
See also under World War (British Army). 


THE EMPIRE AT WaR. By Sir Charles Lucas, K. C. B., K. C. M. G. 
a review.) 514 pages.—Army Quarterly, July, 1924, 
p. , 


Persia 


East Persia: A BACKWATER OF THE GREAT WAR. By Brig. Gen. 
W. E. R. Dickson, C. M. G., C. I. E. (An editorial review.) 
2 pages.—Army Quarterly, July, 1924, p. 438. 


Siberia 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES IN SIBERIA. 7 pages. By 
ig Gen. W. S. Graves, U. S. A.—Coast Arty. Jour., Aug., 1924, 
p. 95. 


Russian Front 


RUSSIAN CAVALRY OPERATIONS IN EAST PRUSSIA—THE DEFEAT OF 
RENNENKAMPF. 8 pages (maps). By Pm’ Gen. Sir Edmond 
Ironside, K. C. B., C. M. G., D. S. O.—(British) Cav. Jour., 
July, 1924, p. 269. 





